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World Eyes Are On the San Francisco Conference 


\When the delegates from all over the world met 
in San Francisco last Wednesday, April 25, the sec- 
ond important session to consider peace (the first 
wss known as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals), there 
was some doubt in many minds as to its scope. Er- 
roneously referred to as the “Peace Conference,” that 
designation is now known to be incorrect. Last Mon- 
dav, April 23, the U. S. Department of State issued 
4 statement that is not only from headquarters, but 
which epitomizes the situation in order that citizens 
may have a first-hand understanding of the purposes 
that actuate the deliberations now under way. Here 
is the information: 


“When the representatives of the United Nations. 


meet in San Francisco on April 25, they will bring 
with them the support of their peoples, founded 
upon the belief that there must be drafted there a 
charter for a world organization with the power and 
ihe will to maintain world peace and security. 

“As we go into that Conference, it is essential that 
w understand exactly what is its purpose. For it 
wil) not be a peace conference. It will not deal with 
houndaries, or reparations, or questions concerning 
ihe disarmament and control of the Axis countries. 
The Conference will not be concerned with the trial 
und punishment of war criminals. 

“The United Nations Conference will have one 
purpose, and only one: To prepare the charter of 
an international organization for presentation to the 
proposed member nations for adoption. This is, 
however, the basic task, the foundation stone for 
ihe structure of international co-operation. In work- 
ing toward this accomplishment, the delegates must 
veuch agreement upon the most effective machinery 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes, and, at the 
sume time, how best to employ force to settle dis- 
putes, if force should prove necessary. They must 
decide upon such questions as the most effective way 
of stimulating international economic, social and 
humanitarian co-operation, and the relationship of 
regional organizations to the proposed general organ- 
mation, 

“The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals will provide a 
yood basis for this discussion. Nevertheless, it will 
be a difficult task. The charter which will emerge 
irom this Conference will, of necessity, be the result 
of compromise and adjustment. It may not meet 
in its entirety the wishes of any one nation; rather, 
it will be a syntheses of the wishes of all those na- 
lions concerned. But the real purpose will have been 
accomplished if the San Francisco Conference cre- 
ites a framework for world organization that can 
tommand the support of the great majority of all 
those who believe in freedom, and one that will be 
flexible enough, at the same time, to permit changes 
and improvements in the light of future experience. 

“There have been doubts in the minds of some 
persons as to the wisdom of establishing the world 
olganization apart from the settlements that will 
follow victory in this present war. Mature judgment 
should make us realize that these doubts are baseless. 
by first setting up the world organization, with its 
linctions separate from the peace settlements, we 
shall make it possible for this international machin- 
“ry to deal as freely with threats to world peace that 
may later arise from those settlements as with such 
ihr ats from any other cause. 

‘What will be accomplished at San Francisco and 


afterward toward organizing the world for a truly 
enduring peace will affect deeply the lives of every 
American citizen and the future security and happi- 
ness of every American home. Our success or failure 
in this work will depend, in the last analysis, upon 
the intelligence and understanding and the active 
support of the men and women who desi. e, above all 
else, that we shall not have to fight another and more 
terrible war, and that peace shall prevail throughout 
the years.” 

The correct title for the gathering appears to be 
“United Nations Conference on International Organ- 
ization,” though official action may give a slightly 
different name. There are four “Host Nations”: 
United States, Great Britain, Union of Soviet Re- 
publics, and China. Next come forty-two nations to 
be represented at the Conference. It is to be hoped 
that one or two names will be added to the number, 
in the immediate future, but that cannot be foretold 
at this early writing. Regardless of differences of 
opinions, there is an overwhelming 4o-*- t 
of men and women ev: spid ons ; 
out of the deliberations posal : 
which will pave the way 2 ~ -vua Boal. 

Coming out of the planned General Assembly are 
various secondary groups for the consideration of the 
special subjects that have their relations to peace. 
The General Assembly is composed of “All Peace- 
Loving Nations.” There are too many of the affili- 
ated sections to name them in this space, but the 
“Economic and Social Council” of eighteen mem- 
bers, proposed for a three-year term and to he 
elected by the General Assembly, is important to 
the Lasor CLarion’s readers. Stemming out of this 
Council are an “Economie Commission,” a “Social 
Commission,” and “Other Commissions.” Named in 
smaller panels under the main heading of “Economic 
and, Social Council” are the ‘International Labor 
Organization,” “Other Social and Humanitarian 
Agencies, Health, Education, Culture,” “United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organization,” “Interna- 
tional Currency Stabilization Fund (World Money 
Fund),” “International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (World Bank),” and “Other Agencies.” 

An air-mail letter was sent to A.F.L. headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., asking for information about 
the labor and trade-union delegates accredited to the 
Conference. There has not been sufficient time for a 
reply, and the names following are selected from 
various sources, without sure knowledge as to their 
accuracy. However, the list will be found to be 
fairly complete, and the daily newspapers will give 
particulars, day by day. 

Prime Minister Peter Fraser of New Zealand leads 
the delegation from that country. He carries a union 
card, was formerly employed on the shores of Wel- 
lington, the capital city, and for years has been the 
leader of the labor forces in the Dominion. 

Australia’s labor Prime Minister, John Curtin, 
took office two months before Pearl Harbor. He 
will not be present, but the Deputy Prime Minister, 
Francis Michael Forde, and also Deputy Leader of 
the Australian Labor Party, will lead his group, 
among whom is found the name of John Walsh, 
Member of the Executive Board of the Labor Party 

Deputy Prime Minister Clement Richard Attlee 
of Great Britain is a delegate well known in labor 
ranks, and there will be others of like experience at 


the Conference. Sir Walter Citrine, a union elec- 
trician, President of the World Trade Union Con- 
gress, has arrived in San Francisco, though he is not 
a delegate, so far as we know. The same applies to 
Ebby Edwards, Vice-Chairman of the Congress. 

Philip Murray of the C.1.O. is in the city. Among 
the well-known men in C.1.0. circles are Sidney Hill- 
man, Lee Pressman, John Abt, Frank Rosenbloom, 
R. J. Thomas, Emil Rieve, Joe Curran, John Green, 
Allan Hayward, Albert J. Fitzgerald, L. S. Buck- 
master and James B. Carey. 

President Green has announced the appointment 
of Robert J. Watt to represent the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at the San Francisco Conference 
as consultant to the United States delegation. Mr. 
Watt is the International Representative of the 
A.F.L. and is a member of the governing boards of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions and 
the International Labor Organization. Also named 
was Robert Byron of Washington, D. C., President 
of the Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, to serve as Mr. Watt’s assistant. In addition, 
Mr. Green designated C. J. Haggerty, Secretary of 
the California State Federation of Labor, and Daniel 
Flanagan, Acting A.F.L. Regional Director of Or- 
ganization in California, to work with and assist Mr. 
Watt and Mr. Byron. A number of members of the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor will go to San Francisco to attend the Con- 
ference immediately after the one-week session of 
the Council, which will open in Washington, D. C., 
on April 30. Mr. Green said Mr. Watt will present 
to the United States delegation at the Conference a 
number of recommendations with regard to world 
peace and the formation of an international security 
organization which have been officially approved by 
A.F.L. conventions. The committee of the Executive 
Council will take to San Francisco such additional 
and supplementary recommendations as may be for- 
mulated at the Council meeting in Washingten. The 
president added: “The American Federation of 
Labor stands unanimously for the formation of an 
international security organization to establish and 
enforce world peace. Our representatives are going 
to San Francisco instructed to do everything within 
their power to achieve that all-important goal.” 

Names that have caught the editorial eye are 
Louis Saillant, Joint Secretary-General of the French 
Confederation of Labor; Michael Tarasov of the 
Soviet Council of Trade Unions; Vincente Lombardo 
Toledano, head of the Latin-American Confedera- 
tion; Walter Schevenels of the International Feder- 
ation of Trade Unions, and J. H. Oldenbrock, Secre- 
tary of the International Transport Workers, came 
from Belgium; Angel Cofino, Secretary-General of 
the Electrical Workers’ Union of Cuba, and Benit 
Frachon of France, head of a metal trades group 
that had at one time 685,000 members. Probably all 
of these men from other lands are delegates. There 
are delegates and advisers in large numbers, and one 
press release says that the lists are variable. 

The men and woman connected with California’s 
labor movement extend greetings and best wishes to 
all the delegates, advisers and visitors to this most im- 
portant Conference, with the hope that the world- 
wide desire for peace on a truly permanent basis 
will be materially furthered by the discussions and 
decisions. 
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The Charm of F.D.R. 


In the Kern County Union Labor Journal of April 
20th is a touching story of the way President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt won those with whom he came in 
personal contact. In 1941 the paper was edited by 
Daniel Harris. He visited Washington, D. C., met 
several of the high officials, but did not anticipate 
seeing the President. One day he received a mes- 
sage to call at the White House. The question of 
the day dealt with the lend-lease program, and that 
wasn’t the only topic to consider. 

Mr. Harris was taken up to the living quarters of 
the President. The latter was heard talking with 
other visitors, one of whom turned out to be Paul 
McNutt. Mrs. Roosevelt came into the room with 
Falla and the latter was pleased with the attention 
given to him. A request was made that Mr. Harris 
would not take over five minutes in the President’s 
office, because the appointments were forty minutes 
behind time. The office was a tiny cubicle with the 
playthings of the grandchildren strewn about. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s greeting was “You fellows did a 
grand job out there and I want to visit with you.” 
He recalled his visit to Bakersfield in 1920 when he 
ran for Vice-President, and how he and his party 
traveled the old Ridge Route to Los Angeles, and 
he told about the twists and turns of that former 
highway affecting all of the party, except himself. 

Many things were discussed, and Mr. Harris sug- 
gested a broadening of the Social Security program. 
The President replied that if he told the Congress 
his ideas along that line, they’d call him names. 

A nudge from an official gave a tip, for the five 
minutes had slipped into fifteen. Mr. Harris arose 
to take his departure. Mr. Roosevelt said: “Sit 
down, Mr. Harris, I’ve done all the talking; now 
suppose you talk a while.” And so a visit with a 
fine man was extended to another fifteen minutes. 

“Mr. Roosevelt was that kind of man,” says Mr. 
Harris. “Senator Minton told me afterward that 
no matter what city or town or village sent him a 
visitor, he knew something about that place, aobut 
its complexion, about its personalities. 

“He was familiar with all the angles of flood con- 
trol for the Kern, the Kings and other streams, and 
spoke of them in terms of his experiences with the 
Tennessee Valley Administration and Bonneville 
Dam. 

“But the greatest of all reactions to a visit with 
Mr. Roosevelt was the realization of that tremen- 
dously human personality, that sweet trait which 
made people’s hearts beat a bit faster when they 
heard him address them as ‘My friends.’ ” 
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| See By the Papers 
By RUTH TAYLOR 

When I looked in the Sunday paper at the pic- 
tures of the devastation wrought at Cologne and of 
the great Cathedral standing over the ruined city, 
my mind went back nearly twenty years and I saw 
the same scene in memory as I had seen it then in 
reality. 

It was the day before Easter. One of those spring 
days of scudding clouds and sudden bursts of sun- 
light. I was standing across the street from the Ca- 
thedral, looking at the great bulk against the gray 
sky. Then through the massive doorway came the 
Cardinal in his scarlet robes. As he came down the 
steps, a group of little children, who had been play- 
ing in the square, ran up to him. He stood smiling 
at them, his hand resting on the golden curls of the 
tiniest who had snuggled up close to him. Just then 
the clouds broke, the sun came out and a shaft of 
light silhouetted the little group. Around their 
heads in a sudden swirl from the eaves, circled a 
flock of pigeons. 

As I looked at the pictures in the paper, I saw 
again that scene. The Cardinal, I knew, had vainly 
fought and been fought by the Nazis. He had died 
warning his people against them. Died, some men 
said, from a broken heart. I wondered what had be- 
come of those laughing children and what had been 
their fate. Death in battle or the greater death-in- 
life of Nazi hatreds and sins against their country- 
men. 

I remembered, too, the half dozen signs in Co- 
logne marking where bombs had fallen in the last 
war, and which were put up to keep resentment and 
desire for revenge alive in German hearts, the eter- 
nal German alibi, that forerunner of the evil to 
follow. Today only the Cathedral remains unscathed. 

In the picture in the paper of the Cathedral steps, 
there where the Cardinal had stood were three Amer- 
ican officers. If one were to judge by their names, 
they were of three different faiths and of three dif- 
ferent national backgrounds. But that unimportant 
detail was not in the news account. They were just 
Americans, symbolizing American equality and the 
united effort of all faiths to free religion from the 
shackles of Naziism. 

Across the page from them were photographs of 
eight soldiers, their names as varied as the towns 
from which they came. Grinning boys, with that in- 
extinguishable spirit that marks the American, no 
matter what his origin. They’d had a job to do, and 
they had done it. They were fighting not only for 
their freedom, but for the other fellow’s right to be 
free. 

Just a couple of newspaper photographs, and a 
memory. But to me it seemed there was in it a 
prophecy of a new world in which evil would be van- 
quished and brotherhood would reign. And I think 
the Cardinal knows, and is glad. 

See Ree ig ee 


“From the standpoint of the man under fire, there 
never was, and never will be, a small war. War is a 
merger of peril and monotony, preserving the worst 
features of both. War is a walk into the valley of 
the shadow. War is hell in individual portions.”— 
Vice-Admiral Randal Jacobs, U.S.N., Chief of Naval 
Personnel. 
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A Pious Wish 


When a publication like the Lasor Cuarion is ab. 
ready to go to press, the problem of making up jt, 
pages decidedly interests the editor. He has to «yj; 
here, add there, perhaps change around in diffe; yi} 
ways, and the familiar word “hectic” is well known. 

Last week we ran a story entitled “Westbr ok 
Pegler in Trouble.” No tears were shed about j\t 
fact. However, it was necessary to leave off the !as; 
paragraph to “fit in.” That particular part of ‘he 
story was important and is now presented to oy 
readers. 


Briefly, the facts are that Pegler has been sued (o; 
$2,000,000 by the International Latex Corporation 
of Delaware for attacking ‘the corporation’s ady or. 
tisements in support of Henry A. Wallace and con- 
tinued allied unity. Said the attorney for the plain- 
tiff: “With utter irresponsibility, Pegler treated those 
public-service advertisements as Russian communist 
propaganda.” 

The Lasor Crarion is not mean, but it hopes thai 
Westbrook has to pay that $2,000,000, plus attorney's 
fees. The latter will please our legal friends. For 
many years, ever since Pegler left the more prosaic 
field of writing sports items, he has developed into 
a common scold and takes on all and sundry. His 
insight into the truth has been limited. Given a lead. 
he goes to it, and if he cannot find a lead, then hoe 
either manufactures one or proceeds “on his own.” 
Sometimes his attacks have basis, but if they fail in 
that respect, Westbrook deems the matter unimpor- 
tant. People get tired of the one note. Variety ix 
still the spice of life. And when a large income fol- 
lows onslaughts on a group that has often little in 
common with some business interests, and the latter 
are pleased and like a continuance, then it can be 
seen that Westbrook Pegler has a field more or less 
to himself in which to use a pen dipped in vitriol. 

Another thing mentioned in the omitted para- 
graph was that Pegler’s severe attack on Abraham 
Lincoln was infamous. There isn’t a man, either of 
the present or of the past, who cannot be held up 
to ridicule or to fault-finding, because no man was. 
or is, perfect, except Westbrook Pegler. It seemed 
strange to some citizens that Pegler’s ugly words 
were treated with silence, except for a few letters 
that appeared in one or two of our daily newspapers. 

When a man is reverenced as is Abraham Lincoln. 
and especially when his life’s record is so clean and 
his death fully earned him martyrdom, a puny press 
writer should keep away from onslaughts that secm 
to have for their basis a desire to be impartial. 
What would happen if a columnist placed his public 
wares daily on the theme of Westbrook Pegler? Un- 
doubtedly he would have “copy” enough to fill all 
the space he could command. People would tire of 
the subject and there would be a demand for new 
topies. 

If Pegler has to respond to a jury award by giving 
up all of his pocket money, even if it amounts to 
$2,000,000. he may be more careful in the future, bu! 
the latter is doubtful. Anyway, the lesson would be 
salutary. And of importance is the observation that 
time should be taken out to dispose of the charge 
that men and policies are necessarily “Russian com- 
munist propaganda” if one doesn’t agree with a 
writer or speaker, and it can be claimed that Wesi- 
brook is guilty of more than one kind of “prop- 
ganda” in pursuing his present methods in the |it- 
erary field. 

——$————— 

Traffie officer to absent-minded jaywalker: “(ict 
away back. Don’t attempt to cross this street unii! 
you have all your fatalities with you.” 


MAX A. MULDNER 


Union Public Accountant 
3004 Sixteenth Street 
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The Future of California 


C. J. Haggerty, secretary of the California State 
|ederation of Labor, has a thoughtful and timely ar- 
ticle in the American Federationist for April, under 
ihe heading, “Where Does California Go From 
Here?” He traces the increase of population from 
6 907,387 in April of 1940 to 8,450,000 in January of 
1944, 22.4 per cent. The shipbuilding and aircraft 
iidustries have been the two chief beneficiaries of 
this migration. The newcomers are persons from 
verse economic strata and geographical back- 
eg ounds, most of whom, it is estimated, are in the 
y gorous working years between 20 and 40. Mr. 
Haggerty is of the opinion that the overwhelming 
ajority of migrants will remain in California. He 
believes that from 750,000 to 1,000,000 persons will 
he thrown out of work, should production in the two 
main avenues of employment mentioned be abruptly 
wurtailed. 

The increase of members in the American Feder- 
ution of Labor in the State is referred to, from less 
than 500,000 before the war to between 1,250,000 and 
1,500,000. California has the ability and resources 
io establish a sound and prosperous industrial base. 
The west now has the tools, cheap power, manpower, 
und other items necessary for its own progressive 
development. Mr. Haggerty continues: “The fol- 
lowing concrete proposals have been projected by 
those who have been concerned with this problem, 
and are heartily supported by the California State 
Federation of Labor: 

“1. Western consumers must be 
manufaetured goods made in the area. 


supplied with 


“2. In order to obtain as much self-sufficiency as 
possible, it will be necessary to utilize western raw 
materials in combination with those of Alaska, the 
Canadian Northwest and the Far East. 


“3. Industrial capital goods and consumers’ dur- 
uble goods for export into non-western United States 
market areas must be produced. 

“4. The area must serve as an arsenal for indus- 
‘nalization for new markets overseas, chiefly Asia, 
und to some extent Alaska and the islands of the 
Paeifie.” 

Victory in Europe, coming sooner than victory in 
ihe Paeifie, would permit eastern industrial recon- 
version to occur without reference to the west’s 
sunilar problem, thinks Mr. Haggerty. He is of the 
opinion that this must be avoided at all costs. The 
adjustment of inequitable freight rates, and the re- 
struction of western manufacturing enterprises be- 
tause of eastern control of patent pools, must be 
ended. There is a lack of government co-operation 
in the liquidation of federally-financed war plants, 
with resultant advantages to eastern interests at the 
expense of western groups. 

\ program of national scope is advocated. The 
viulbaucks taking place in the shipbuilding industry 
‘ve Our immediate concern. The Regional War Man- 
power Commission has estimated that by July 15th 
some 35,000 persons will have been retired from this 
industry. The unions have tried to obtain some un- 
derstanding as to what the government plans to do 
in this respect, but contradictory answers have been 
made. The confusion brings in its wake much res- 
‘veness. Arrangements for shifting these employees, 
ii they are no longer needed to build ships, are 
wanted. If a panic is to be avoided, it is imperative 
that the government sit down with management and 
labor and work out a conerete program for meeting 
the situation. 

‘he full-employment bill, now before the Califor- 
iit Legislature, is strongly favored by the State Fed- 
‘tion of Labor, and Mr. Haggerty thinks its 
‘lances of passage are favorable. It provides for a 
iomt committee on the Production and Employment 
ldget, whose recommendations would serve as a 
fmework of post-war policy for other legislative 
‘cinmittees. State investment and expenditures 
Would be made to help provide employment oppor- 

ities in the various communities of California 


The Federation has maintained close connections 
with the different representative branches of the 
post-war planning bodies, and has impressed upon 
central labor councils the wisdom of close affiliation. 

Mr. Haggerty refers to the testimony submitted 
by the aircraft industry to the special Senate Com- 
mittee on Post-war Economic Policy and Planning, 
in which it is said that the present capital reserve 
of this mammoth war industry would not be suffi- 
cient to enable it to reconvert to other types‘of pro- 
duction activities. 

———_—__9—_—. 


Use of Union Label Advocated 


The following article, written by Gene Worn of 
the St. Louis Union Label Trades Section, affiliated 
with the Union Label Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, appeared in a recent 
issue of the American Photo-Engraver: 


“It is absolutely necessary that we continue to do 
everything possible to see that when wartime indus- 
tries are reconverted into factories making civilian 
goods, the union label is displayed on all union-made 
articles. One of the best ways of promoting the sale 
of such goods is to continually demand the label 
from merchandisers and manufacturers. The funda- 
mental method of obtaining the display of union 
labels, shop cards and service buttons is to write a 
provision into each contract with an employer, defi- 
nitely stating that the emblems shall appear. 

“We recommend the buying of union-label goods 
and using union services as the best post-war plan 
that has yet been suggested or devised. It will do 
more to maintain American standards than any other 
proposal that has come to our attention. It is the 
kind of a job that trade unionists know how to do, 
and have been doing so conscientiously since the 
union label was first established in America, 76 years 
ago. When trade unionists spend their union-earned 
money for these goods and services, they are giving 
the best.answer to anti-union propagandists and 
sweat-shoppers who are trying to destroy the union- 
labor movement, and, at the same time, the Ameri- 
can standards of living.” 


Joint Action Gets Results 


Swift action to secure authorization for immediate 
“spot production” of civilian goods to relieve unem- 
ployment in the Bay area was pledged last Friday 
by Congressman Richard J. Welch and Franck R. 
Havenner in telegrams to the Bay Cities Metal 
Trades Council the California Metal Trades 
Association. This followed a joint plea for such ac- 


and 


tion by the two groups, which respectively represent 
§2 A.F.L. unions and 250 employers of this area. 

First step, the telegrams advise, will be the calling 
of a meeting of Congressmen from California, Oregon 
and Washington to work out a “joint program of 
action to increase production and relieve the employ- 
ment situation on the Pacifie Coast.” Congressman 
Tolan of Oakland has advised Mr. Havenner of his 
intention to join in the action. 

Two conferences were held vesterday with Mr. Krug 
to determine the civilian goods situation in the Bay 
area, Mr. Havenner further advised. 

The War Production Board has since telegraphed 
both the Bay Cities Metal Trades Council and the 
California Metal Trades Association that already 
applications from the Bay area are being studied, and 
that favorable consideration will be given in cases 
that ean show justifiable hardship. 
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Labor's Aid in Recruiting Seabees 

When the Navy faced the biggest construction job 
in history, it turned to organized labor, whose re- 
sponse produced the Seabees, now a force of 255,000 
officers and men who are “paving the road to victory 
on the way to Tokyo.” 

This tribute to the Seabees came from Vice-Ad- 
miral Ben Moreell, U.S.N., Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, under whose jurisdiction the Navy’s 
famous Construction Battalions were organized. 

“When war broke out, the Navy knew it was faced 
with the biggest construction job in history,” Ad- 
miral Moreell said. “That is why we turned to or- 
ganized labor for assistance. We turned to men who 
have built the greatest highways of America, the 
bridges, buildings, dams, docks and tunnels; we 
turned to labor and asked for help. 

“We told the men who responded that they would 
have to work hard, build hard, and fight hard, be- 
cause they would be a prime target for enemy at- 
tacks. The quality of the men obtained through la- 
bor’s co-operation in the recruiting program has won 
the praise and respect of all branches of our fighting 
forces. 

“The first Seabee regiment, comprising 3300 offi- 
cers and men, was organized right after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. The entire Seabee organization now 
consists of 255,000 officers and men, fighting, build- 
ing, operating and maintaining our Naval and Ma- 
rine Corps bases all over the world. Organized labor 
may well take pride in its part in the building up of 
the Seabees to this formidable strength. 

“In spite of the fact that most of the men in the 
Seabees are older than those in the other branches, 
and that the majority had high paying jobs, they 
volunteered to build and fight, if need be. It has 
been estimated that in the early days approximately 
70 per cent of the Seabees were members of organ- 
ized They can be considered true fighting 
representatives of the labor movement in this country. 

“The country, the Navy, and organized labor, can 
take great satisfaction from the record of ‘high ac- 
complishment they have established. This organiza- 


labor. 


tion of devoted workers is paving the road to victory 
on the way to Tokyo.” 
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President Harry S. Truman 

The eyes of the world are on our new President, 
who assumed office under such tragic circumstances 
and in times that try men’s souls. It didn’t seem 
possible, up to April 12th, that the Chief Execu- 
tive’s chair would be filled by anyone else than the 
beloved President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Death 
quickly levels and makes changes in a few moments. 

The quiet man from Missouri takes office with the 
congratulations and best wishes of all of his fellow 
citizens. There is a universal desire to help him. 
His administration cannot be appraised beforehand, 
for its record is necessary, but all the indications are 
that President Truman is going to work hard to give 
his best to the people of the United States, and to 
the services necessary these days for mankind. 

It is high time that the American people looked 
at the way those in office are criticized. If there is 
good reason, there can be no complaint. But when 
actions are twisted and ridiculed and opposed for 
selfish reasons, and are contrary to public policy, or 
when powerful financial or business or political groups 
are too loud in their denunciations, then all citizens 
should be informed of the underlying causes for the 
bitterness of words. Many men have been unable 
to stand the strain, while others are able to assume 
the judicial pose. 

One thing is certain, President Truman will soon 
be praised or condemned by those who are inter- 
ested in their own particular problems or desires. 
That has always been the case, and is to be expected. 
But there is need for intelligence to be brought into 
the discussions or actions, and to remember at all 
times that the best interests of the more than 130,- 
000,000 men, women and children of the land is the 
primary test. If there is failure to recognize this 
essential fact, then democracy does not come into 
its own. 

The members of the labor group, organized or un- 
organized, are anxious to ascertain how the new 
President feels about their problems. The evidence 
so far is that he is most sympathetic and that his 
purpose will be to deal justly with all. No man can 
do more. Nowhere in his record are there any indi- 
cations of an opposite attitude. 

The President has clearly announced that he in- 
tends to follow the policies of President Roosevelt. 
This means that the legislative aid given those who 
are in need will be continued, that new steps will be 
taken to advance the common welfare, and that col- 
lective bargaining will be supported by the admin- 
istration. 

President Truman’s attitude in respect to peace 
has met with universal approval. It is strong and 
sincere, and makes certain the position that our men 
who have died and been wounded on the battle- 
fields will not have their sacrifices discounted, and 
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heights that represent peace and freedom in the 
larger senses. 

The American Federation of Labor has announced 
that, while Senator, Harry S. Truman showed a deep 
and sympathetic interest in the problems of labor. 
He voted for most of the key measures advanced by 
the Roosevelt administration, and responded to 
calls when asked for help to thwart efforts to en- 
danger rights. As his name indicates, he was one of 
the sponsors of the Kilgore-Truman bill to protect 
human needs in the reconversion program. 

As chairman of the Senate War Ingestigating 
Committee, Senator Harry S. Truman did a job that 
was outstanding. He was diligent, even in high 
places, which is said on the best authority to enable 
him to stand before kings. Referring to labor’s pro- 
duction achievements, the Truman report to the U. S. 
Senate said: 

“The job that has been done not only assures that 
victory will be won, but it assures that it will be 
won more quickly and with fewer casualties. Our 
armed forces have more and better equipment than 
our foes. 

“Unquestionably there have been excesses which 
are subject to the severest condemnation. However, 
we must not allow those excesses to obscure the fact 
that, on the whole, the performance by labor has 
been very good. 

“Strikes receive a very great amount of attention 
in the press because of their dramatic character and 
news value and because the public properly resents 
these violations of labor’s pledge not to obstruct the 
war effort by striking. However, strikes in 1943 re- 
sulted in a loss of manpower of less than one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of the manpower actually used, whereas 
the manpower contribufed by labor in that period 
exceeded that used in 1939 by 76 per cent.” 

Harry 8. Truman has come up “the hard way.” 
He has worked at so-called minor jobs, though all 
useful employment is advantageous to the common- 
wealth. He is a self-educated man, not wealthy. and 
his dozen years or so in the United States Senate 
have given him an experience that will prove val- 
uable in his high post. He is a typical off-the-hust- 
ings “man of the people,” concerned about their 
welfare, and he has the best wishes of each man and 
woman who believes in the country’s advantement. 

eee 


"A Little to the Left" 


A wise man said: “Let me write the country’s 
slogans and I care not who makes the laws.’ There 
is good old philosophy in that statement. Slogans, 
especially those that are attractive, are passed from 
mouth to mouth and soon become accepted as pre- 
cepts of government and indisputable facts. Goods 
are sold in ever-increasing quantities as an outcome 
of a line in print that becomes fixed in the public 
mind. 


Naturally, the new approach to thinking, or want 
of it, that concerns us most is the use made of the 
word “left.” It has the advantages over “right,” or, 
at least, the former is heard oftener. It used to be 
that anyone with a new thought, or approaching a 
desire to proceed along an unexplored pathway, or 
opposing the things that are, because of the evident 
need of change, had hurled at him a word that indi- 
cated derision and, perhaps, an unstable mental con- 
dition. 

Not so many years ago the man who believed in 
the initiative, referendum, and recall was called a 
“socialist.” Today such a belief is condoned as pos- 
sessing a policy that has its advantages, but to be 
termed a “socialist” was deemed the punishment to 
fit the crime. The thought that those things used 
in common and having social uses could be better 
under public ownership or guidance than merely an 
object of private enterprise and profit, was called 
revolutionary. 

Later on a man with an idea, whether wild or 
tame, was an I.W.W., or a “wobbly,” even if tame. 


that their bravery will lead public opinion to the | The unskilled and migrant laborers who picked the 
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crops and who did the heavy and dangerous labo 
in building tunnels and digging ditches, usually f{ 
small pay with its accompaniments of long hours an! 
cruel working conditions and lack of elemental li, . 
ing quarters, were looked upon as_ subservient 
they crudely drew attention to their unfortuna » 
situation. Often they were left out of the eariy 
stages of progressive legislation. 

There is no need to spend time over the moe 
recent changes. The man who was, or is, a dishv- 
liever in the status quo was surely either a “con - 
munist” or a “bolshevist,” and how one or the oth» 
of the words rolled from canned typewriters an | 
easy tongues! 

Next came the “new dealer,” with the first wo: | 
alone new. 

The preceding paragraphs are not to be consi- 
ered as approving violence or destruction in any ov 
all forms. Far from it. They are written to protes| 
against the all-inclusiveness of the slogans that in- 
terfere with clear thinking on exceedingly importani 
topics. If we had our way, the man who threw » 
brick or struck another person would be treated as 
harshly as the banker who refused credit to a solvent 
merchant, simply because he operates under trade- 
union agreements, or the monopolist who makes 4 
fortune out of the necessities of life, far in excess of 
a reasonable profit. 

At the present time the slogan, or word, has 
changed. The man or woman who doesn’t aim to 
walk down the middle of the road, and who hopes to 
contribute to advancement, is said to be a “leftist.” 
Rarely, if ever, do you hear the charge of “rightist.” 
If a citizen of note, or a visitor of renown, is under 
consideration as a speaker before any of the leading 
clubs or forums, about the first thing asked is wheth- 
er he is a “leftist.” If the reply is in the affirmative, 
then eyes are raised dubiously and probably the in- 
vitation unconsciously remains in the office. 

One of our best-known California clubs had » 
number of speakers whose addresses were cleverly 
presented in behalf of one of the political parties. 
Somehow or other, a man with a familiar name 
slipped under the barrier, though duly invited, and 
gave a talk that favored the other party, and to 
this day there can be heard references to that par- 
ticular address, while the skilled propagandists were 
“just all right’! 

The man who leans “to the left” may have excel- 
lent reasons for his position. He is entitled to be 
heard. Probably his stand will become the one ac- 
cepted as proper before many years roll by. Each 
new idea doesn’t, necessarily, conflict with human 
progress. Our history books tell us of famous names 
of those who suffered persecution, or even death it- 
self, because of innovations in thought and action 
that proved more than beneficial for mankind 
through the decades and the centuries. 

A little uncommon sense is needed in estimating 
the true value of the “leftist,” after conceding that 
if he is destructive he loses his value. And another 
good thing to say in his behalf is that he saves add- 
ing to that rut “in the middle of the road,” which 
represents delayed-thinking, anti-progress, and which 
is too well traveled. 


What—No Complaint? 


We do not blame the Senator for inserting the 
following letter, which he termed a model in form 
and brevity and which, in your editor’s mind, is ‘0 
unusual as to be worth reproducing: 

“Chicago, February 9, 1945 
“Senator Scorr W. Lucas, 
“Washington, D.C. 
“Dear Senator: 

“Everyone where I am working are sending let!°"s 
to their Senator. At present I have no complaint 

“One of your loyal supporters. 

“Grorce A. HARRIMAN ” 

(. . . page 2283, Congressional Record of March 15. 
1945.) 
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Several Bad Unemployment Measures Passed by the 


Legislature, Says the State Federation of Labor 


From Headquarters of California State Federation of Labor 


‘he hump of unemployment measures which faces 
Jabor at each session of the State Legislature is 
wry lually being surmounted with the usual number 
of uceesses and uncomfortable number of adversi- 
tic Still bucking the unreasoned anti-liberal posi- 
tio Of legislators from small agrarian communities, 
lal rv is encountering great opposition to its program 

iberalizing the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
even greater persistence than usual in the at- 
pts to restrict the benefits of this Act to the 

‘, fornia wage earners. 


‘ne measure that managed to pass the Assembly 

A.B. 1537 (Lyons et al), which was sponsored 
hy the Federation, and establishes a uniform period 
of 26 weeks at $20 a week for a recipient qualified 
io cceive unemployment insurance benefits, provid- 
ing such worker has been paid $1040 or more in 
waves during his base period. Those opposing the 
hill were: George R. Butters of Brawley, T. Fenton 
Knight of La Canada, and Clyde R. Watson of 
Orange. 

“ountering this beneficial bill, S.B. 1088 (Judah 
vi al), Which sets up a formula for the computation 
of unemployment insurance benefits for seasonal 
workers so that this category of wage earners is 
practically excluded from benefits, passed the Senate 
hy a vote of 24 to 13. Sponsors of this bill continue 
ihe bewhiskered argument that legislation of this 
ivpe is needed to protect the Fund from unwar- 
ninted payments to cannery workers, who, they al- 
lege, flock to unemployment insurance offices and 
file claims immediately at the close of the canning 
vison. Bolstering their arguments only with fraudu- 
lent phraseology, these champions of the Fund could 
not offer a single iota of evidence showing any seri- 
ous buses during recent years. Nor could they valid- 
lv oppose the charge that this measure would affect 
ihe rights of all workers, not cannery workers alone. 

Another measure, S.B. 1191 (Parkman) was given a 
“do pass” by the Senate Committee on Social Wel- 
lure by a vote of 7 to 3, with Mayo, chairman of 
the committee, refraining from voting. This bill is 
designed to institute a purely fictitious bookkeeping 
procedure whereby the accounts of employers will 
he charged with only 73 per cent of the payments 
igtinst them, the balance being charged against the 
cmployees. It would give thousands of employers 
lower rates under the iniquitous merit rating pro- 
visions of the Act, which would tend to deplete the 
Mund. Committeemen voting for the bill were: Ward, 
Mixter, Weybret, Brown, Judah, Deuel and Cun- 
uingham; against: Shelley, Donnelly and Dillinger. 

The inconsistency of some of these legislators be- 
tomes provokingly obvious when bills like S.B. 1083, 
relorred to above, are being discussed, for it would 
seem that the only concern of these legislators, as 
well as that of the employers’ representatives, is to 
protect the Fund against depletion. Grave concern 
's expressed over what they describe as the inevitable 
vontingeney when there will not be enough money 
on hand to carry through a long period of unem- 
ployment. These advocates of solvency are vigor- 
ously vocal, however, when the interests of workers 
‘0 directly affected by proposals to deprive certain 
“toups of wage earners from unemployment benefits. 
Ven a measure like S.B. 1191 comes up, the duplicity 
i the thinking of these elements becomes clear, for 
their only apparent concern is to protect the bank 
‘counts of the employers, and not the solvency of 
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the Unemployment Insurance Fund or the economic 
stability of the state. 


Another tricky measure, A.B. 995 (Call), would 
give to employers lower rates than they get under 
the prevailing merit rating provisions. Under the 
terms of this bill, an employer would not be charged 
with benefits paid to workers who were discharged 
for cause, or who voluntarily left work, thereby 
improving the ratio of his reserve and qualifying 
him for lower rates. The Assembly Committee on 
Finance and Insurance demonstrated sound judg- 
ment by disapproving this obvious fraud. Only four 
members voted for it, eight against, and five were 
not recorded. Despite this setback, the proponents 
of this bad bill may still try to push it. Committee- 
men voting for the bill were: Sam L. Collins, Fourt, 
Knight and Middough; against: Carey, Clayton, 
Dills, King, Lyons, Maloney, Miller, Stream and 
Haggerty. 

Another bill auguring ill for the wage earners is 
S.B. 989 (Desmond), which deprives insurance agents 
of their benefit rights. It was given a “do pass” by 
the Assembly Committee on Finance and Insurance. 
The committee roll call shows 9 ayes, 5 noes, and 3 
members not voting. The following voted for the 
bill: Carey, Sam Collins, Fourt, King, Knight, Mce- 
Collister, Middough, Miller and Stream; against: 
Clayton Dills, Lyons, Maloney, Pelletier and Hag- 
gerty. 

A.B. 3 (Hawkins et al) was withdrawn by the As- 
sembly from the Committee on Governmental Eff- 
ciency and sent to the Committee on Ways and 
Means by a vote of 46 to 31. This provides for the 
setting up of a commission with broad powers to 
deal with the subject of racial discrimination. As 
previously reported in the News Letter, the Com- 
mittee on Governmental Efficiency and Economy 
had refused by a close vote to recommend the bill. 
The action of the Assembly in ordering A.B. 3 to 
the Ways and Means Committee will give its pro- 
ponents the opportunity for another hearing. 

A.B. 1533 (McMillan), which provides that oper- 
ators of labor camps must keep on file a record of 
the names of persons in the camp under 18 years 
of age during the school year, was passed by the 
Assembly, and later, on reconsideration, was de- 
feated by a vote of 30 to 33. This measure, spon- 
sored by school authorities who considered it an 
aid to truant officers in enforcing compulsory at- 
tendance laws, also had the support of labor, because 
it was regarded as an effective deterrent to child 
labor. Again, opposition came from representatives 
of agricultural areas, with the examination of the 
roll call revealing that Beck and Denny were the 
only Assemblymen from predominantly rural dis- 
tricts who voted for it. This is further evidence of 
the generally anti-social attitude of legislators from 
the so-called “cow” counties. In spite of several 
outstanding exceptions, the substantial majority of 
the farm bloc is always found in opposition to a 
measure which has any liberal social implications. 


Success was scored by labor in its opposition to 
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A.B. 2096, the so-called “subversive” measure, when 
it came before the Assembly, and amendments were 
offered to the bill by J. J. Holligaugh of Hunting- 
ton Park. Ralph A. Beal of Los Angeles made a mo- 
tion to refer the bill back to the committee, which . 
was carried over the opposition of the sponsors of 
the bill. Fred H. Kraft of San Diego, who authored 
the bill, made a motion to reconsider the motion to 
refer back to the committee, on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 24, which was defeated by a vote of 41 to 38. 
It now is back in the Assembly Judiciary Committee, 
where labor will continue its fight to have amend- 
ments attached to the bill. 


Tribute to Merchant Marines 


Whereas, This nation suffered one of its greatest 
losses by the passing away of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, our Commander-in-Chief, and 

Whereas, President Roosevelt was one of the most 
humanitarian persons of the United States and the 
best friend of the working man and all the liberty- 
loving people of this world, and in particular of the 
officers and crews of the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine, and : 

Whereas, President Roosevelt has brought this 
country through the worst of its perils in the history 
of the United States, and was determined to bring 
this war to victorious conclusion, and was the main 
sponsor of punishing aggressor nations and bringing 
about a world peace thereafter, and 

Whereas, Through the death of President Roose- 
velt, the Merchant Marine seamen lost a friend to 
whom they owed at all times 100 per cent loyalty 
and support in all his ideals and undertakings in 
making this world a better place to live in, and 

Whereas, Harry S. Truman as Vice-President of the 
United States took the office as President of the 
United States and our Commander-in-Chief, and 

Whereas, President Truman pledged to the citi- 
zens of the United States first of all the successful 
prosecution of this war and to carry out the policies 
in detail as inaugurated by President Roosevelt; 
therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the National Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots of America, West Coast Local 
No. 90, at regular meeting assembled April 18, 1945, 
extend our sympathy and condolence to Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt and family on the great loss sustained 
not only by them, but by the nation as a whole; and 
be it further 

Resotvep, That we pledge to our new President and 
Commander-in-Chief, Harry S. Truman, and the na- 
tion, without equivocation or mental reservation, our 
undivided support and co-operation to carry out the 
great responsibility placed upon him, and continue 
as Merchant Marine seamen to co-operate 100 per 
cent with our armed forces wherever disbursed 
around this globe, by keeping the Merchant Marine 
vessels sailing so that all needed war materials will 
be delivered to our armed forces without delay; and 
be it further 

Resotvep, That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the family of our late President, President Truman, 
and the press, and be spread in the minutes of our 
Organization, and be it further 

Resotvep, That this meeting adjourn in honor of 
our departed President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Respectfully submitted. 
Captain C. F. May, President, 
National Organization, Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America, 
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A.F.L. Position at Conference 

By ROBERT J. WATT, International Representative, A.F.L. 

On behalf of some seven million working members 
and their families, the American Federation of Labor 
asks that a strong, democratic and fully representa- 
tive general International Organization be estab- 
lished on the enduring foundations of justice and 
social progress. 

The A.F.L. believes that it is in the real: interest 
of strong nations, as well as of all mankind, to have 
a world-wide structure in which the major nations 
must accept responsibility for establishing and main- 
taining the rule of justice, even over themselves. 

We, therefore, ask that the Security Council be 
authorized to review promptly any situation which 
may threaten the existence of a just peace, and to 
pass judgments on such disputes with any sanctions 
necessary to enforce equitable decisions. 

The American Federation of Labor believes that 
the same rules should apply equally to all members 
of the general International Organization. The rule 
of justice should be superior to the possible tempo- 
rary self-interest of any country, including our own. 

The peace must endure. It can endure only if it 
is founded in equity with provision for review, in 
the event that developments indicate a real need for 
revision exists. 

The purpose of the International Organization 
should be affirmative, rather than negative. It should 
seek intelligently and co-operatively to advance the 
well-being of the people of the world. 

The Economic and Social Council should become 
an agency to remove the economic causes of suffer- 
ing and of war. It should be rooted in and repre- 
sentative of the people of the world, rather than the 
political national structures. 

The major social and economic agency, with all 
necessary autonomy, should be the International La- 
bor Organization through which for twenty-five years 
governments, employers and workers have success- 
fully endeavored to define standards, secure all es- 
sential data and improve conditions of employment. 
It has not been a perfect mechanism, but it has been 
the best international agency yet devised. We be- 
lieve that the major reason for its success is that 
it has brought together the responsible representa- 
tives of governments with the accredited representa- 
tives of employers’ and workers’ organizations. 

The American Federation of Labor asks that the 
principles and ideals of the Atlantic Charter be re- 
affirmed and put into practice. We ask that the 
Declaration of Philadelphia, adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization in 1944, along with the 
Act of Chapultepec adopted unanimously by the 
representatives of twenty American nations, be re- 
affirmed and accepted as guiding principles as the 
basis for a just peace. 
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A Good Way to Show Appreciation 


A social security program for veterans, of direct 
interest to every service man and woman, is pro- 
vided in a bll introduced by Senator Robert F. Wag- 
ner of New York. The measure gives veterans old- 
age retirement and unemployment insurance benefits 
he would have earned if employed constantly as a 
civilian. 

The bill is strongly backed, with Senator Walter 
F. George, chairman of the Finance Committee, and 
Senator James E. Murray of Montana, chairman of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, joining as 
co-sponsors. Representative Walter A. Lynch of 
New York introduced a companion measure in the 
House. 

Under the Wagner bill, the government would pay 
into the Social Security fund a sum equivalent to 
the employers’ and employees’ contributions on sal- 
aries for each member of the armed services at the 
rate of $160 each, and make the payments retroac- 
tive to September 7, 1939. 

“Each service man would, for social security pur- 
poses,” Senator Wagner explained, “be deemed to 
have been paid $160 for each month. of service after 
that date and before the date on which he is no 
longer required to continue in service. The figure of 
$160 represents a fair approximation of the value of 
the average service man’s pay and perquisites.” 

That figure already is used, the Senator pointed 
out, in legislation guaranteeing the continuity of 
protection for servce members who in civil life are 
covered by the Railroad Retirement Act. There is 
special retirement protection, in addition, already 
operative for members of the U. S. civil service. 

The bill proposes that where there will be conflict 
between benefits which veterans receive for their 
military service and these proposd under the Social 
Security program, the veteran is to have the advan- 
tege of the more liberal program. 


Union Casualties Are High 


Almost 20,000 members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have already made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the war, which means that 1 in every 10 
American fighters killed in combat has been an A.F.L. 


And the end is not yet, with undoubtedly 
thousands of additional casualties to come before 
final victory over Germany and Japan. 

In addition to the death roll of A.F.L. members, as 
of the end of March, there were 52,000 members 
wounded, 9900 missing, and 7000 prisoners. 

“To keep faith with these men and with the 1,500,- 
000 other A.F.L. members wearing Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard uniforms, the A.F.L. is 
fighting resolutely for a durable peace after victory, 
and for an economy in which there will be jobs for 
all who want work and need work,” the American 
Federationist says, in giving the figures on A.F.L. 
war casualties. 
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Consult an expert 
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Health Safeguards for Children 


Labor action throughout the nation for the pio- 
tection and improvement of child health is sugges} o< 
by President William Green of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, writing in the Amercan Federa- 
tionist on Child Health Day, May 1. He says that 
“wartime has made us acutely aware of the need for 
child health” and points out that Child Health Day 
“will bring its regular opportunity for each to con- 
sider what can be done to provide better health for 
all children.” 

The A.F.L. head continues: “The Federation's 
suggestion is that every central labor union find 
out whether its local health department assures ade- 
quate health safeguards to all children as their birth- 
right, followed by adequate school health services hy 
medical and dental physicians. 

“During the war we have provided special sery- 
ices for the wives and children of servicemen. We 
cannot afford to discard this initial investment in 
national health, but we should use these experiences 
for the extension of health services to all mothers 
and children. 

“Children are the greatest asset of any nation. 
America’s health program ought to begin by making 
available medical care and health services that will 
bring our children to a sound and healthy maturity. 

“In addition, children need homes for the disci- 
pline and personal training that only parents can 
give; supplemented and enriched by the spiritual 
guidance of the family’s church. 

“These are the opportunities to which the children 
of a democracy have a right.” 


Raise Money for Army Ambulances 

Motor Coach Operators’ Auxiliary No. 691-A, of 
Springfield, Mo., has won the contest among locals 
of the Women’s International Auxiliary to the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Railway ani 
Motor Coach Operators of America to raise money 
for the purchase of Army ambulances. 

The Springfield auxiliary had the highest average 
of donations per member. The members raised the 
money by two rummage sales and renting a conces- 
sion at the fair last fall. 

Mrs. Anna P. Kelsey, president of the Carmen’ 
International Auxiliary and also vice-president of 
the A.F.L. Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor, who inaugurated the contest, presented the 
two ambulances to the War Department. 

I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer, A.F.L. Union 
Label Trades Department, has received reports from 
other affiliates of the auxiliary to the Amalgamated 
Association, as well as from women’s auxiliaries affi- 
liated with other international unions stating that 
they have helped to raise funds for the purchase of 
ambulances and hospital equipment for rehabilita- 
tion of service men. The efficers and members of 
women’s auxiliaries are serving on committees of the 
American Red Cross, Office of Price Administration. 
Food and Nutrition Committees, and other govern- 
mental war agencies. 

When the history of World War II is written, these 
women members, many of whom are mothers, sisters 
and wives of our fighting men, will have a long rec- 
ord of achievements on the home front in winning 
the final victory, Secretary Ornburn says. 


Have you been to the Blood Bank lately? 
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Asked to Free Young Scientists 

Now it’s the American Chemical Society which is 
directing attention to the danger to war production 
ind peacetime prosperity by the taking of highly 
skilled and trained men, in this case young scientists, 
for the military services. 

More than two years ago the American Federation 
of Labor protested against the inductment of too 
many skilled workers to build up a huge Army. 
Since then, the Army has been compelled on numer- 
us occasions to furlough or discharge skilled men 
‘o prevent lowering of production in vital war in- 
dustries. 

The American Chemical Society, in a letter to 
President Roosevelt, pointed out that only the 
United States has failed to take this measure to 
avert possible post-war economic disaster, and that 
Great Britain, Belgium, Canada and France have 
acted to prepare their national economies for stresses 
of peacetime competition. 

Half the number of our technological manpower 
is under 30 years of age and already in the services, 
Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the society, told 
the President. Those ready for college training, he 
added, were not permitted to enter; while, in the 
British Isles, Canada and Russia, young scientists 
were crowding the technological schools to prepare 
for their role in industry when peace comes. 

“Our production already is decreasing,’ Dr. Par- 
sons wrote, in protesting United States waste of sci- 
entific manpower, “and will become stagnant for 
lack of this type of man. No more than 100,000 of 
the 10,000,000 in the combat services are involved, 
and the combat army would be strengthened by their 
discharge and efficient utilization. 

“American technology has given birth to the great- 
est power of all time,’ he continued, “but today we 
are drying up prosperity at the source. Public opin- 
ion of the future will be amazed at the waste of 
scientists in the second World War. Mr. President, 
only you can avert a national tragedy. 

“We ask that technological brains may still grace 
our colleges and save our production. We especially 
urge the early discharge of technological men.” 

———“q@q—____ 


Music Fights the Japs 


Something new in labor relations has been experi- 
mented with at the world’s largest coastal Naval 
Supply Depot at Oakland, California, with consider- 
able success. More than 2500 of the depot’s total 
personnel of over 13,000 are working to the strains 
of symphony and popular dance music. 

Results of a recent survey made among 270 super- 
visors have proven conclusively that music while- 
you-work can be highly beneficial. To the question, 
“Does music while you work relieve nervous ten- 
sion?” 90.7 per cent of the supervisors answered in 
the affirmative; 94.4 per cent, on the other hand, 
consider that music in busy offices helps to relieve 
monotony. 

One of the most important questions asked in the 
recent survey, in an endeavor to find out whether 
employees work better with music, brought to light 
the fact that the work of the majority definitely im- 
proves. This fact has been confirmed by 92.2 per 
cent of the supervisors. 

With an ever increasing work load on the depot, 
music in industry is playing an important role in 
helping to prosecute the war against the Japanese. 

—¢— 

They tell about the lazy employee who thought 
he had insomnia because he woke up two or three 
‘imes every day. 


—_—_— 
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Exit Interviews Help Workers 


“Exit interviews,’ with workers in war plants who 
have given notice of quitting, conducted by exper- 
ienced interviewers, have proved helpful in en- 
couraging workers to stay on the job, the War Man- 
power Commission says. 

The interviewers have also aided in finding out 
why workers leave, so remedial action can be taken 
where possible, the commission said, in instructing its 
12 regional heads to request that plant managements 
see that the quitting workers are interviewed. 

W.M.C. said that information had been obtained 
from various sections on the beneficial results obtain- 
ed by war production employers who have used exit 
interviewers. The commission also said that appar- 
ently results are more successful when man are used 
to interview men and women interviewers are used 
to interview women. Experience shows that the inter- 
view should never be conducted by the worker’s 
supervisor. 

—————_@q——________ 


The test of our progress is not whether we add 
more to the abundance of those who have much; it 
is whether we provide enough for those who have 
little—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Labor and the Conference 

Whereas, San Francisco wilt have the honor to be 
host to the historic conference of the United Nations 
beginning April 25, 1945, and 

Whereas, The success of the plans of the United 
Nations for democracy and post-war peace for all 
the world depends on the active co-operation of labor. 
Especially in San Francisco, where the Conference is 
held, labor should take the leading role in honoring - 
and receiving the delegates, particularly all labor 
delegates to the Conference; therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That the Council of Municipal Em- 
ployees of San Francisco ask all San Francisco labor 
affiliates of the San Francisco Labor Council to do 
everything possible toward bringing labor before the 
people during the Conference, as a great force in 
this community, and also that the delegates to this 
Council of Municipal Employees urge and support 
in every way possible the United Nations Conference 
in their respective unions. 

(Resolution unanimously adopted at the regular 
meeting of the San Francisco Labor Council, Friday 
evening, April 20, 1945.) 

ee 
Patronize the LABOR CLARION advertisers. 


Women needed as telephone operators. 
Interesting — pleasant — essential work. 


THE PACIFIC TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
444 Bush Street « San Francisco8 « Telephone GArfield 9000 
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Run o’ the Hook 


By A. G. NEILSON 
Vice-President, Typographical Union No. 21 


In the list of nominees for office in this column 
last week the names of candidates for members of 
the executive committee were left out. Wm. Hickey, 
O. J. Schimke, C. M. Smith, J. M. Sullivan and G. L. 
Todd were nominated. Since then G. L. Todd has 
withdrawn, leaving the first four named to run for 
the three offices. 

On Friday of last week Thomas 8. Black, veteran 
member of this union, was taken seriously ill at his 
home, 1584 Forty-eighth avenue, which at first was 
feared would require hospital treatment. He has 
since shown a great deal of improvement, but will 
be forced to remain in bed for several weeks, with a 
nurse in attendance to administer to the needs of 
both he and Mrs. Black, who is none too well herself, 
being tremendously handicapped with arthritis. Tom 
would be pleased to have his friends call on him. 

In a letter received from Lloyd H. Nesbit, who has 
been at the Union Printers Home for some time, he 
states he had recently received his quarterly check- 
up and was informed the X-ray showed further im- 
provement in his condition and that he will soon be 
permitted to take at least his evening meal in the 

‘main dining room. We are sure this is extremely 
gratifying not only to Lloyd but to his many friends 
as well. He also states that Raymond L. (“Chief”) 
Ready has visited at the Home on his way to Chicago. 

Mrs. Evelyn Ziss, proofreader for Griffin Bros., 
last week suffered a severe cut on her left wrist while 
wiping a dish. The injury was so serious that it re- 
quired hospitalization and Mrs. Ziss will be unable 
to resume her duties for some time. 


Golf News — By Charles A. White 


Last warning! Sunday, April 29, is the day of the 
Union Printers’ golf tournament. Crystal Springs is 
the place; tee time is 10:30. Green and entry fees 
will be the same as usual. Play will be 18 holes, 
medal at handicap for War Stamps awards, and will 
include the first round of play for the Association’s 
match cup championship. There will be a guest 
flight; a hole-in-one contest, for War Stamps; 3 
blind bogey for three brand-new golf balls. 

Following are the pairings and a complete new 
list of the handicaps; they will stand for all the 
matches of the tournament, and will also apply in 
the President’s Placque Flight: Kimbrough (24) vs. 
Darr (26), Teel (33) vs. Rice (30), Stright (20) vs. 
Schmeider (24), White (16) vs. Blackford (24), Bauer 
(16) vs. Valiant (27), Mead (26) vs. Nicholson (16), 
Cantor (24) vs. Conaway (24), R. Smith (82) vs. 
Ullo (34), Donovan (24) vs. Tappendorff (26), Lin- 
kous (19) vs. C. Forst (16), Watson (19) vs. Fer- 
roggiaro (34), Stuck (30) vs. Browne (32), Foley 
(34) vs. R. Kibbee (14), Gallagher (28) vs. Brewster 
(25), W. Kibbee (11) vs. Cameron (16), Crebassa 
(16) vs. Dye (20). 

Most of the matches are fairly even as to handi- 
capping. However, the Mead and Nicholson match 
is a fine example of the difference of the low handi- 
cap man to the higher man. Nicholson’s handicap is 
16. Mead’s is 26; therefore, the difference is 10. One- 
half of 10 is five, so on the first tee Mead starts out 
five up on Nicholson. All fractions are dropped. 

The sporty 10th hole was selected by the board of 
directors as the hole-in-one. While it is only 124 
yards, it is well trapped and will prove a stumbling 
block to many of the “hot shots.” 

Vie Lansberry, now publisher, editor and galley 
boy at Driggs, Idaho, was in town last week. Vic is 
a former board member, and at one time chairman 
of the handicap committee. He said he wanted to 
pay his dues for the 1945 season, and though he 
couldn’t play, he always gives the last Sunday of 
the month a thought, and wished he could be with 
the gang. Vic’s brother-in-law, Marty Ahlborn, who 
was a regular guest player, is in the Philippines, hav- 
ing been in on the landing at Luzon. 
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Woman’s Auxiliary No. 21 to S.F.T.U. No. 21 
By Louise A. Abbott 

That important event, the annual rummage sale, 
slated for the near future, has been postponed tem- 
porarily. The dates have again been cancelled, but 
President J. Ann McLeod announces that the sale 
will take place later. She requests the aid of several 
members, also that articles saved for the sale be kept 
until the announcement in the Lasor Ciarion as to 
time and place. : 

This need not interfere with the current United 
National Clothing Drive, as many of the things 
would not be suitable, viz.: costume jewelry, dis- 
carded furniture, bric-a-brac, ete. 

Label Chairman Grace L. Young calls your atten- 
tion to the following items in the April Typographical 
Journal: page 199, “Midwest Labor Digest”; page 
205, “‘A.P.T. Label Is the Real Article”; page 210, 
“Booth Newspapers, Inc., Sign Contract”; page 210 
“United National Clothing Drive”; page 216, notes 
on American Legion; page 216, “Unionism-Patriot- 
ism—Synonymous”; and page 217, paragraphs 1 and 
10, concerning Chronicle and News chapel service 
papers. 

The Auxiliary members unite in wishing Mr. 
William N. Mappin, editor of the Lasor Carron, a 
speedy recovery. 

Mrs. William C. Welding, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. M. E. Dolan, entered Mills Memorial Hospital, 
San Mateo, over a month ago to await the birth of 
her second child. Mrs. Lonelin has been kept busy 
with her own home, and that of her daughter in 
Millbrae, and caring for her grandson, “Billie.” The 
tiny stranger arrived last Tuesday evening and 
measured 14 inches and weighed two pounds. Named 
Donald Joseph, he was placed in an incubator and 
has not been seen as yet by any of his family, but 
at this writing is gaining and has a good chance of 
survival. The mother is doing nicely. 

—_——+ 


Shipyard Accident Rate Drops 


Shipyards are giving another illustration of the fact 
that industrial accident rates can be cut. 

A drop of 29 per cent in the accident rate for 
yards building new ships under U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission contract was recorded for 1944, Victory Fleet, 
publication of the Commission, reports. The rate 
was brought down from 32.9 accidents per million 
man-hours in 1948, to 23.4 in 1944. Yards working 
on War Department contracts also reduced their 
rates by 29 per cent, from 39 in 1943 to 276 in 1944. 
Navy contract yards came down from 26.3 in 19438 
to 216 in 1944, a reduction of 18 per cent. The 
over-all rate for all yards was 23.2, a decrease of 23 
per cent from 1943. 

Among construction yards holding Maritime Com- 
mission contracts, those in the Great Lakes region 
had the lowest rate in 1944, though the Gulf rate was 
only slightly higher. Thea verage for the Atlantic 
and Pacific regions were practically identical. The 
improvement achieved in the wood and concrete 
construction yards was considerably greater than in 
yards building steel vessels. 

If the frequency of accidents had been the same 
in 1944 as it was in 1943, there would have been 
about 19,000 more disabling injuries, and 550,000 
more non-disabling injuries. In the aggregate this 
represents a total saving of productive time during 
1944 of about 462,500 man-days. 
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Decisions of Labor Interest 


In directive orders settling disputes between the 
Bay District Ice Cream Manufacturing Association 
of Oakland, and the Milk Wagon Drivers Union, 
Local 302, A.F.L., involving 65 employees, and the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Milk Wagon Drivers, involv- 
ing 60 employees, the board ordered straight time 
for six holidays not worked and time and one-half 
when worked; one week’s vacation after one year and 
two weeks after five, and deferred action on the 
unions’ request for a change in night shift premium 
from a flat $5 a month to 10 per cent. Industry dis- 
sented on every issue and labor dissented on vaca- 
tions, the union having requested two weeks after 
one year. The unions represent inside-plant em- 
ployees. 

The National War Labor Board today extended 
wage stabilization controls to employers of eight 
or fewer pattern makers in Northern California, 
Thomas Fair Neblett, chairman of the Tenth Re- 
gional War Labor Board, was advised. 

The National Board acted on the unanimous 
recommendation of the Regional Board that the ex- 
tension of wage controls to include these small 
employers was necessary to prevent the pirating of 
workers and to maintain stabilized wage conditions. 

War Labor Board’s General Order No. 4 exempts 
employers of eight or fewer from wage stabilization 
controls unless (1) they are a party to a master 
or similar agreement covering their employees; (2) in 
any given year they have made wage or salary 
adjustments affecting eight specific employees, or 
(3) an exception has been made for the industry 
in their area. 


NBC Planned for Conference 


From a small but complete radio station, built 
almost within sound of the voices of delegates, the 
running story of the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco was carried to NBC listeners all over 
the world, commencing last Wednesday. Careful 
planning by George McElrath, NBC operations en- 
gineer, and by George Greaves, KPO engineer-in- 
charge, who supervised construction of the quarters 
for the four major networks, independent stations 
and British Empire networks, made it possible to 
build six units of studios and offices including the 
NBC headquarters, without marring the Veterans 
Building walls,and doors. 

Rock-wool soundproofing, covered with celotex, 
has been used in all the studios, and a complete ven- 
tilating system has been installed. 

Engineering equipment installed by the KPO-NBC 
field department, headed by George McElwain, in- 
cluded microphones, amplifiers and other items as- 
sembled by the engineers in record time. A cordless 
telephone board is connected directly with the KPO- 
NBC news room, master control, traffic department, 
and other vital points. A leased wire machine con- 
nects the Conference broadcasting headquarters with 
every NBC station on the network, as well as with 
the station’s master control room, news rooms and 
traffie department, making possible an instantaneous 


transmission of important information. 
—__—_—__¢@—_____—. 


“I was inexpressibly shocked to hear of Ernie 
Pyle’s death,” writes President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor. “More than any 
other newspaperman, he succeeded in bringing the 
facts of war home to the people in America. Par- 
ents read his dispatches with the same interest as 
letters from their boys at the front. Our country has 
lost a distinguished reporter and the serviceman 2 
true friend.” ; 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Phone Mission 7711 29th and Dolores Streets | 
Official Undertaker of S. F. Typographical Union No. 2! 


Vriday, April 27, 1945 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 


Attention is called to Secretary-Treasurer Gill’s 
ticle in the April Typographical Journal on the 

.uestion concerning the recent lockout of mailers on 
ie Des Moines, Ia., Register and Tribune. Superin- 
ndents and foremen took it upon themselves to 
‘timidate and coerce members who remained loyal 
the LT.U. by “interviewing” or giving them “star 
amber” talks, requesting they join the “MIU.” 
. word of praise is due the I.T.U. members of the 
‘es Moines union for its refusal to do so and remain- 
ig loyal to its membership in the I.T.U. 


The foremen and superintendents then changed 
1e priority of the loyal I.T.U. members by placing 
heir slips at the bottom of the slip board and those 
of the “M.I.U.” members above them. This was rank 
violation of I.T.U. laws governing priority. The 
rinters immediately walked out ahead of the mail- 
rs. The lockout lasted for a week. It was finally 
ettled by the I.T.U. members being restored to 
heir priority on the slip boards of the mailing rooms 
of the two daily newspapers. 


Though eleven members of the Des Moines union 
‘etain membership in the I.T.U., the “M.I.U,” fac- 
‘ion, through an election ordered by the W.L.B. on 
petition for an election by “M.I.U.,” and which was 
held, the “M.I.U.” was given a majority vote to 
represent the union in bargaining rights with the 
newspapers. 


But intimidation and coercion is nothing new by 
certain mailer politicians of the M.T.D.U. and 
“M.I.U.” in an effort to retain themselves in political 
jobs. In fact, before the adoption of the priority law, 
those members who voted the “right way” (the party 
ticket) were given the first call on work by certain 
foremen who were subservient to the hierarchy of 
the M.T.D.U. And those members who were in oppo- 
sition to the political oligarchy of the M.T.D.U. were 
given the “run around” by being sent to jobs that 
had been covered on the “qt” by certain foremen 
and officers. Also, they were never hired on extra 
work until all the followers of the mailer autocrats 
had been hired. 

In the face of these facts, there are working mail- 
crs who place reliance on the promises of certain 
mailer politicians in the promotion of an “M.LU.,” 
which, doubtless, would be more boss-ridden than 
ever the M.T.D.U. showed itself to be—and that’s 
saying a lot, too. 

At the April union meeting, San Francisco-Oak- 
land Mailers’ Union voted to purchase space in the 
special edition of the People’s World. 

President Harry S. Truman once worked as a 
mailer on the Kansas City Star in 1901. Homer 
(“Cy”) Hudelson, of the Chronicle chapel, also 
worked on the Star in 1901, but at a different period 
from that which President Truman worked. 
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"The Forgotten Factor" 


On Sunday evening, April 29, there will be played 
in the Curran Theater “An Industrial Drama for 
National Teamwork,” entitled “The Forgotten Fac- 
tor.” It is presented by the Moral Re-Armament 
Group to portray national teamwork. The commit- 
tee of invitation has a number of well-known names 
in San Francisco, including Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Hag- 
gerty, Mr. and Mrs. Elmer M. Hubbard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dewey Mead, Mr. and Mrs. Anthony L. No- 
riega, Mr. and Mrs. John A. O’Connell, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Real, Mr. and Mrs. John F. Shelley, and 
Mr. and Mrs. A. T. Wynn. By calling the Fairmont 
Hotel (Douglas 8800), tickets will be issued upon 
acceptance. : 


President William Green, A.F.L., Said in a mes- 
sage to the Diamond Jubilee Convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada: “I commend 
you on securing a presentation of ‘The Forgotten 
Factor.’ The war record of American and Canadian 
labor is outstanding. We have responded to the needs 
of the armed forces of the United Nations. We must 
now be conscious of our responsibility in the build- 
ing of a new world. Service in this direction will be 
just as important as our contribution to the war 
effort. We will be called upon to demonstrate the 
same qualities of faith, courage and sacrifice.” 


The play is said to be packed with humor and 
very down to earth. A Los Angeles columnist states 
that there are no professionals in the cast, but that 
they do a professional job. No personal credits are 
given on the program, such as author’s or actors’ 
names. Quite tersely the columnist added that this 
was a novelty “in this town of by-lines and screen 
credits.” 

———__——_ 4, 


THIS MADE MORPHEUS SMILE 


Comment has been made on the railroad adver- 
tising, especially the stories that have presented safe 
operations and methods of guarding the lives and 
limbs of both passengers and employees. The latest 
pronouncement comes under the heading of “Rail- 
road Noises.” A picture is drawn of the advantages 
of living near the railroad tracks: “Where is there 
a more romantic place than the right-of-way, with 
wheezing switch engines, puffing freights (which 
travel so much faster now than they used to), and 
speeding’ passenger trains? Far from being bothered 
by the noises, you get so you find them soothing 
and conducive to repose. You get so you can tell 
the freight trains from the passengers, and you dis- 
tinguish the touch on the whistle rope of that indi- 
vidualistic engineman who makes his blasts so short, 
sharp and distinctive.” The quotaton comes from 
the San Jose News of California. It is printed as a 
sedative for those of us who live in big cities and 
who think of the Sutter and Geary and similar car- 
lines as we struggle through the night to woo Mor- 
pheus, usually without success. 


Merchant Marine Stories Wanted 


The splendid contributions to the war effort of 
the men who man the transports and supply vessels 
are infrequently told. Lacking gold braid and color, 
they give their lives, at times, and always respond 
to the call of duty. We all should pay tribute to 
them. 


A contest has been inaugurated to be known as 
the United Seamen’s Service, Golden Gate Short 
Story Contest. All active United Nations merchant 
seamen are eligible to send stories, which should not 
be over 4000 words, typewritten, and in English. No 
more than two stories may be submitted by any one 
contestant, and no professional writers will be con- 
sidered. Stories must be about the sea, or some 
phase of maritime life, within the limitations of war 
censorship. Contest opened April 15 and closes No- 
vember 30, 1945. All manuscripts and inquiries 
should be addressed to Golden Gate Short Story 
Contest, United Seamen’s Service, 439 Market street, 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 

Prizes: First, $150; second, $100; third, $75, in War 
Bonds. Winning story is guaranteed publication by 
Argosy magazine at $250. The judges are Albert 
Richard Wetjen, author and writer of sea stories; 
Joseph Henry Jackson, literary critic of the San 
Francisco Chronicle; Captain Claude B. Mayo, 
US.N. (Ret.), superintendent of the California Mari- 
time Academy; C. B. Forester, author of the Captain 
Horatio Hornblower series of novels, and Jacland 
Marmur, sea-story writer for national magazines. 

Entries must be accompanied by the official entry 
blank obtainable at any United Seamen’s Service 
Center in the United States. 

————————— 


WHAT NEXT? 

Three electrically driven locomotives, powered by 
a coal-burning steam turbine engine, are to be built 
for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. They will be 
the first of the kind in this country. In the new 
locomotive, in a single self-contained unit, the coal 
is carried in the head instead of in a tender, the engi- 
neer’s cab is next, then the boiler, and last the elec- 
tric motors that drive the wheels. The engine is 
designed to develop 6000 horsepower and the loco- 
motive will be capable of running more than 100 


miles an hour under full load even on grades. 


“Well, Paul, aren’t you going out to play this 
afternoon?” “No, I’ve got to stay home and help 
father with my home work.” 
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S. F..Labor Council 


Secretary's Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street (Room 214) 
Headquarters Phone MArket 6304 

The Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m., at the Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday, at 8 p. m. The Organizing Committee meets every Fri- 
day, at 7:30 p. m. The Union Label Section meets the first Wed- 
nesday of every month, at 7:30 p. m. 


Synopsis of Meeting Held Friday, 
April 20, 1945. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President 
Shelley. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 

Approval of Minutes— Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Lasor Cuarion. 

Credentials—Referred to the Organizing Commit- 
tee: Automotive Machinists No. 1305—L. E. Pow- 
ell, vice Fritz Mey. Office Employees’ International 
Union No. 36—Leo Christiansen, Russell Evans, Fred 
Miller, Vic Nobles. Technical Engineers No. 11— 
D. P. Haggerty, J. F. Coughlan, Ivan Flamm. 

Report of the Organizing Committee—( Meeting held 
Friday, April 20.) Meeting called to order at 7:30 
p. m. Roll was called and the following members 
were noted present—Brothers Bruno, Lane, Piccini, 
Giannini, Caras, and Sister Fitzgerald. Excused were 
Brothers Lopez, Paterson, Rotell. The following 
were examined and, having been found to possess 
the proper qualifications, your committee recom- 
mends that they be seated as delegates to this Coun- 
cil: Auto Mechanics No. 1305—L. E. Powell. Emer- 
gency Hospital Employees No. 803—Earl Blake. 
Fire Fighters No. 798—Frank Flaherty. Printing 
Pressmen No. 24—S. P. Kane. Web Pressmen No. 4 
—J. Vernon Burke. Meeting adjourned at 8 p. m. 
The report of the committee as a whole was accepted. 

Communications—Filed: From §S. F. Chapter, Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, receipt for 
$25 contributed by Butchers No. 508. From San 
Francisco War Chest, receipt for $186.17, contributed 
by several locals. From Office Employees No. 23120, 
notifying the Council of its affiliation with the new 
international and that henceforth its name will be 
“Office Employees’ International Union, Local No. 
36.” From Lithographers No. 17, advising it has gone 
on record as protesting any and all increases in street 
ear fares until such time as an operative plan is 
available. From President William Green, A.F.L., 
advising that the Legislative Committee of the A.F.L. 
has given consideration to the Labor Council's reso- 
lution dealing with the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, and that its representatives appeared before 
the Committee recently in opposition to the Mer- 
chant Ships Sales Act of 1945, H.R. 1425. From Ship- 
fitters No. 9, advising it has adopted the Council’s 
resolution indorsing the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
From the editor of the New York Post, stating that 
the Post will publish a daily San Francisco Confer- 
ence edition and asking for releases from various or- 
ganizations reflecting viewpoints on any phase of 
the Conference. From the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, inclosing analysis of Governor War- 
ren’s recommendations for California on the matter 
of a prepaid medical health plan. From the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, requesting vigor- 
ous opposition in the form of letters and telegrams 
from the unions to the legislators against Assembly 
Bills 1953, 2096, and Senate Bill 829. Weekly News 
Letters from the State Federation, dated April 11 
and April 18. 


Bills were presented, approved by the trustees and 
ordered paid. 

Donations: To San Francisco Chapter, American 
Red Cross—Grocery Clerks No. 648. $109.50. Cooks 
No. 44, $351.68. Bakers No. 24, $1000. To San Fran- 
cisco War Chest—Cooks No. 44, $703.32. To Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union No. 34 (to assist in or- 
ganizing efforts)—Grocery Clerks No. 648, $25. Unit- 
ed Garment Workers No. 131, $10. Retail Cigar and 
Liquor Clerks No. 1089, $10. 

Resolution—In memoriam of our late President, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Motion to adopt; car- 
ried unanimously. (See resolution elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

Resolution—Submitted by the Council of Munici- 
pal Employees, asking that delegates of the Labor 
Council do everything possible toward bringing la- 
bor before the people during the conference favor- 
ably, and in supporting the Conference in their re- 
spective unions. Motion to adopt; carried unani- 
mously. (See resolution elsewhere in this issue.) 

Referred to the Executive Committee—From Lo- 
cal Joint Executive Board of Culinary Workers, re- 
questing strike sanction against the New World 
Cafe, 66 Turk street, and Imperial Grills (all houses), 
main office, 491 O’Farrell street. From San Fran- 
cisco City and County Employees No. 747, asking 
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for an audience with the Executive Committee and 
Sheriff D. C. Murphy on a matter regarding wages 
of certain members in the Sheriff’s Department. 
Referred to the Law and Legislative Committee— 
From Federated Locksmiths No. 1331, asking in- 
dorsement of A.B. 17 and assistance in securing the 
passage of this amended bill, licensing all locksmiths 


. of the State. 


Referred to the Secretary—From the Clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors, advising that the Council’s 
resolution supporting the recommendation of the 
Park Commission for necessary facilities for the 
baseball field in Golden Gate Park will be before 
the Board of Supervisors approximately April 30. 
From President William Green, A.F.L., asking for 
labor’s wholehearted participation in National Citi- 
zenship Day on May 20, 1945. 


Referred to the Lasor Ciarton—From President 
William Green, A.F.L., urging war workers to con- 
tinue work on Decoration Day, to pay tribute to 
our fallen comrades in the shops, in the plants, and 
in the factories. 


Request Complied With—From Fire Fighters’ Lo- 
cal No. 798, requesting the Council to ask the State 
Federation delegation in Sacramento to oppose S.B. 
No. 1058, an act to amend Section 4800 of the Labor 
Code, which would affect both policemen and fire- 
men. 

Report of the Executive Committee—(Meeting held 
Monday, April 16.) Meeting called to order at 8 
p. m. by Vice-Chairman Haggerty, President Shelley 
having been excused. Roll was called and the fol- 
lowing noted present: Brothers Ahern, Costa, Gold- 
berger, Haggerty, Johns, Kelly, McDonough, Mc- 
Laughlin, Vail, O’Connell. Excused were Sisters 
Finkenbinder and O’Brien, Brothers Phillips, Rotell 
and Shelley. In the matter of the letter submitted 
by President Shelley appealing to the Council for a 
contribution of $250 to support the efforts of the 
Coast Guard Reserve Port Security Force, attaching 
copy of a letter emanating from the United States 
Coast Guard wherein it outlined the uses to which 
this money would be put, one of which was the pub- 
lication of the Port Security News, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Regiment. It was also outlined in 
their communication that they have 2350 men and 
women enrolled in this branch of the Service. All 
of the people so enrolled are in gainful employment 
and devote only twelve hours each week to the Coast 
Guard. Your committee’ is of the opinion that, with 
a membership such as this, a donation of a small 
amount each month by each member would be 
araple to take care of their going needs. Your com- 
mittee unanimously recommends that the Commu- 
nication be filed. Committee adjourned at 9 p. m. 
Report of the committee as a whole concurred in. 

The Secretary announced that Memorial Services 
for the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt would 
be held in the Civic Auditorium on Monday evening 
at 8 p.m. 

At this time guest speaker, William G. Sforie, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the San Francisco Employ- 
ers’ Council, was introduced. He spoke on the pro- 
cedure of filing Form No. 10 with the War Labor 
Board, and outlined methods whereby the forms 
may be handled more speedily. He also answered 
questions asked by the delegates. Delegate Fitch of 
Engineers No. 64 stated that his local had receievd 
the highest kind of co-operation from the Employ- 
ers’ Council, and had received approximately $60,000 
in retroactive pay for their members on two con- 
tracts. 

Reports of Unions—Brother Fitch, Operating Engi- 
neers No. 64, reported that, with the aid of Secretary 
O'Connell, the Fox West Coast Theater dispute was 
settled. Brother Ballerini, Production Machinists 
No. 1327, reported that his local has begun purchas- 
ing articles for this year’s Christmas packages for 
servicemen overseas. Sister Fitzgerald reported that 
Office Employees No. 13188 now belongs to an In- 
ternational Union and in the future will be known 1s 
“Office Employees International Union, Local No. 3.” 

Delegate Johns announced that there would be a 
meeting of the Post-War Planning Committee on 
Monday, April 23, at 8:30 p. m. (meeting later post- 
poned). 

It was announced that there would be a meeting 
of the Finance Committee on Monday evening, 
April 23, at 6:30 p. m. 

Delegate Probert reported for the Red Cross, 
stating that A.F.L. unions have contributed $300,400 
to the Red Cross drive. 

President Shelley gave a brief outline of the dis- 
cussion of the DeMille bill, A.B. 1953, which was 
presented last Thursday in Sacramento. 

New Business—As Brother Timothy Reardon cele- 
brated his golden jubilee in the labor movement at 
a dinner given him by Steamfitters No. 590, of 
which he is a member; motion was made that the 
Council express its best wishes and congratulations 
to him and wish him well for many years to come; 


President Shelley Needs Help 


State Senator John F. Shelley points out the fa. 
miliar activities of those opposed to compulsor, 
health insurance. They have their friends and every- 
body else mail form postal cards against the enact- 
ment of any kind of compulsion at: this session cf 
the State Legislature. These cards are uniform in 
style, and are paid for and all details attended to 
by those organized for the particular purpose. This 
is common propaganda these days. Knowing thai 
the average man or woman will not go to the bothe: 
of buying a postal card, or of writing, all the ma- 
chinery is made available. 

We wrote an editorial on this subject in the issue 
of April 13th headed “On Signing Petitions.” Therein 
it was pointed out that citizens rarely examine whai 
they sign in the political field, provided there is « 
courteous approach and all conveniences are right 
at hand for compliance. Checks have a different re- 
ception, if they are in the citizen’s check-book! A 
signature everywhere should be carefully considered 
and only written when it is deemed the right course 
to follow. 

Senator Shelley states that his mail shows about 
“12 to 1” against compulsory health insurance, the 
result of the “canned” postals. When he wrote ask- 
ing some of those who had used the mimeographed 
cards the reasons for their position, the replies were 
that they had not known the nature of the cards 
they had signed. : 

Readers of the newspapers will remember that 
Senate committees in Washington, D. C., have re- 
peatedly run to earth the seeming powerful opposi- 
tion that developed against proposed legislation in- 
imical to those who did not look favorably on any 
change. It was shown that publicity agencies pro- 
vided people with regular letters and cards all ready 
for mailing to their Senators and Congressmen. In 
one startling exposure, the evidence was clear that 
a bright individual on a familiar payroll had used 
telephone books in different cities and about the 
same number of names under each A-to-Z heading. 
All sorts of schemes are thought up, and the objec- 
tives should not be an onslaught on intelligence. 

Back Senator Shelley and those legislators with 
like views. The labor movement is strongly in favor 
of health insurance. There is only one way to have 
it enacted into law, and that is to make it compul- 
sory. It looks now as though all differing groups in 
the Legislature who favor the policy will agree on 
a compromise measure, and while this doesn’t mean 
that it will, carry, nevertheless it has a good chance. 
Your efforts in its behalf will be telling, if action is 
immediate. 

In the discussions on health insurance, the point 
has not always been stressed that a system well or- 
ganized will save countless lives and prevent the 
distress that follows delay in attending to such an 
important matter. The expense is the main barrier 
to receiving needed attention and care at the right 
time. With this obstacle removed, slight symptoms 
will be successfully treated and the dark days of ill- 
health avoided. That is the experience in other coun- 
tries, and we wonder if our medical friends ever 
heard of any law of this type in foreign lands being 
taken off the statute books? 

—@— 

Sir Samuel Hoare told the British House of Com- 
mons this story: “The Duke of Marlborough was 
given an emu. It laid an egg. In the absence of the 
Duke and Duchess the agent sent this message: 
‘Emu has laid egg. In absence of your grace, have 
put goose to sit on it.” 


motion carried. Brother Reardon was called upon 
to speak; stated he received a beautiful ring as # 
token of appreciation from Steamfitters No. 590. 
and then gave a brief summary of his fifty years in 
the labor movement. 

Receipts, $675; disbursements, $6677.82. 

Meeting adjourned at 9:50 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
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Their Fight Is Our Fight 


New Hampshire labor leaders have enthusiastically 

wndorsed the Payroll Savings Plan of buying War 
s;onds, and in public statements have urged workers 
o invest as much as possible of their earnings to 
elp continue the war at the present high tempo. 

Harold J. Daoust, president of the State C.1.0. 

‘ouncil, and Arthur Connors, president of the State 
‘ederation of Labor, both have indorsed the Sev- 
nth War Bond drive in statements issued today. 

“The person who does not lend his money to the 

yvernment now to crush the enemy is not fulfilling 

is duty as an American,” declared Mr. Daoust. “The 
vast we can do is loan money at a profit to our 
ountry while our boys are giving their lives on the 
jattlefield. At this time, too, we should try and put 
side some assets for the future. We should make 
-ertain that we are keeping faith with our service 
men in the war theaters by giving them the equip- 
nent necessary to win their battles.” 

Mr. Connors, in his A.F.L. statement, declared 
that “our job is only half done if we do not purchase 
War Bonds to buy the shot and shell to destroy every 
yart of the Axis which has so scarred the world and 
brought misery to all nations. As the representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, let me urge 
that every man, woman and child, and especially 
those working in New Hampshire industry, invest 
io the fullest extent possible in War Bonds. It is an 
investment in our country. Our soldiers are striking 
hard at the enemy, and our dollars must be in there 
fighting with them.” 

——————— eee 


Aid for Servicemen and Families 

American Red Cross chapters throughout the 
country reported more than $1,800,000 in financial 
assistance was given in March to servicemen, veter- 
ans and their families, according to reports compiled 
by headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

The greatest need among families of active serv- 
icemen at present is for funds to tide them over 
emergencies, particularly hospitalization. For fam- 
ilies of veterans, living expenses while waiting for 
claims to be settled, or until the disabled veteran 
finds employment, are necessary. 

Requests to Red Cross chapters for financial as- 
sistance to families of men still in service continue 
io average approximately $1,626,000 a month, while 
financial aid to veterans and their families has in- 
creased 53 per cent in the last three months. As 
more men are discharged for disabilities, the need 
for chapter financial assistance for veterans is ex- 
pected soon to equal that now required by active 
servicemen and their families. 

—_—__9—_____._ 

HAS ANYONE SEEN TWO CHICKENS? 

The genial secretary of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, John A. O’Connell, had an adventure last 
Saturday that he hopes will not occur again. He had 
iwo chickens, real ones. They were placed in a safe 
depositary, but when it came time to collect for the 
looked-toward Sunday dinner, the birds had “flown 
ihe coop.” It is sure, in John’s mind, that the chick- 
ens did not know their way about, and he has a 
fiint suspicion that they received assistance in their 
peregrinations. Perhaps he is right. If they are re- 
turned, no questions will be asked. It would be a 
eventlemanly thing to comply with this devout hope. 
If anyone sees the two looking for a home, John is 
‘ble to give a favorable response and ample verbiage. 
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Strictly Indeperdent 


Secretary of State Wants Tolerance 

The United States Government stands for a “world 
that would measure progress by the yardstick of 
human welfare,” Secretary of State Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., said in a message to the Jewish Labor 
Committee, 175 East Broadway, New York City. 
His declaration was occasioned by the photographic 
and documentary exhibit, Heroes and Martyrs of 
the Ghettos, which the Jewish Labor Committee 
opened April 19 at the Vanderbilt Gallery. 

Declaring that “tolerance and understanding are 
not achieved among the people of any nation by the 
passage of laws alone, nor among the peoples of all 
nations by the establishment of machinery for an 
international organization,’ Secretary Stettinius as- 
serted that “such action can only be effective when 
supported by the firm belief of the people themselves 
in these principles, creating that climate of good will 
that will lead to friendly co-operation.” 

In paying tribute to American workers for the 
important role they have played in this country in 
promoting the principle of tolerance and in fighting 
bigotry and discrimination, Stettinius stated “they 
have worked consistently to counteract the influence 
of anti-democratic forces that threatened the Amer- 
ican way of life. And American labor can play an 
equally important role internationally, by helping 
to advance these basic democratic principles through 
active support of the efforts of the United Nations to 
secure human rights and fundamental freedoms for 
all mankind.” 

The exhibit, collected from European governments 
and private agencies, to commemorate the second 
anniversary of the revolt of the Jews in the Warsaw 
ghetto, depicts the growth of the Nazis, the destruc- 
tion of more than 5,000,000 Jews, and their heroic 
resistance to their tormentors. 

eS 


W.L.B. has authorized its regional boards, in their 
discretion, to adopt a resolution identical with one 
adopted by the New York W.L.B., granting employ- 
ers authority to pay employees for time not worked, 


due to emergency closings of business pursuant to’ 


an emergency fuel conservation order. The New 
York regional board adopted its resolution in Janu- 
ary, covering employers in New York state. It was 
subsequently approved by the national board. 


Industry Is Learning 

In the past, an exaggerated sense of self-impor- 
tance hampered the efforts of many industries and 
companies within industries, to keep on friendly 
terms with the public. Their ego showed in their 
relations with customers and in their publicity. And 
often the bigger they were, the worse it showed. 

Today, industry is learning its lesson. It has found 
that before it can expect much sympathy from the 
public along broad economic and legislative lines, it 
must first show where the public interest fits into its 
problems. The railroads long ago learned their les- 
son well, so well that a railroad official, in summarz- 
ing the need for reasonable taxation, the elimination 
of land grant rates, the establishment of fair compe- 
tition between various forms of transportation, says: 
“Every problem we have in this railroad industry 
is really two problems. First, the problem itself; 
and, second, the job of telling the American people, 
with honest facts and straight reasoning, about it. I 
am firmly convinced that what is best for the Ameri- 
can people is also best for the railway industry. Our 
policies deserve to succeed, only if and to the extent 
that they serve the nation’s best interest. This is 
something to keep before us, when we are forming 
policies. Then, let us show the American people that 
our policies will serve their best interest.” 

The country is fortunate indeed that this kind of 
thinking prevails in the railroad business. The rail- 
roads are one of the heaviest direct employers in 
the country. Indirectly, they help to maintain scores 
of major industries with millions of workers and 
payrolls running into billions of dollars. An inimical 
public attitude toward the ralroads could wreck 
hopes for maximum job opportunities after the war. 
By their own industrial statesmanship, rail manage- 
ments have placed themselves high in public estima- 
tion, an accomplishment second only in importance 
to the wartime transportation miracle they have 
achieved. 


United Undertakers 


Established July, 1863 
1096 South Van Ness Avenue at 22nd Street 
Telephone VAlencia 5100 
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“We Don’t Patronize” List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 
Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to note this list carefully from week to week: 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Kearny. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 

Austin Studio, 833 Market. 


Becker Distributing Company. 
Bruener, John, Company. 
B & G Sandwich Shops. 


California Watch Case Company. 
Chan Quon, photo engraver, 680 “lay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 

Gantner & Mattern, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 

General Distillers, Ltd., 186 Front St. 

Goldstone Bros, Manufacturers of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 


Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 
Remingten-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

Sealey Mattress Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
Oakland. iat 

Sherwin-Williams Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, L. C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 

Speed-E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 

Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 

Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 

Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not displa:’ the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 
ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Cleaning establishments that do not display the 
shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 
are unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 
shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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Labor Council Resolution 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
San Francisco Labor Council on the death of 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Whereas, The sudden death of President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt on April 12, 1945, has plunged 
the world into mourning for a truly great man and 
a President whose name was, and is, as well 
known in other lands as in the United States, and 

Whereas, His long services us President for more 
than three terms wére especially noteworthy be- 
cause of his successful advocacy of legislation 
designed to alleviate the condition of men and 
women who were unable, of themselves, to have 
social security, and to be aided in combating the 
haunting fears of want, unemployment, sickness, 
accident, and provision for old age, as well as in 
all the other respects that affect life in the Amer- 
ican home, and 

Whereas, President Roosevelt was a warm be- 
liever in the processes of collective bargaining 
and in the growth of the trade-union movement, 
and never failed to give his support with splen- 
did consistency to the objectives that dominate 
those who desire to advance and enjoy both eco- 
nomic benefits and participation in the higher 
things of life, and 

Whereas, President Roosevelt was strongly an- 
tagonistic to world domination by men and groups 
actuated by personal ambition and a determina- 
tion to crush all opposition in attempting to 
achieve their nefarious ends, and was always an 
exponent of peace on a permanent basis and in 
furthering those aims that actuate men every- 
where who place the cause of humanity first; 
therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That San Francisco Labor Council, 
in regular session this twentieth day of April, 
1945, gratefully pays tribute to a life unusually 
fruitful in the highest accomplishments for the 
people of the nation, ‘expresses its deep regret at 
his sudden passing, and extends its heartfelt sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and all of the 
family circle, as we mourn in the common sorrow 
that has bowed all heads. 


VETERANS WANTED FOR JOBS 
The Federal Government is seeking qualified men 
as veterans’ employment representatives for the War 
Manpower Commission in San Francisco, to direct 
counseling and placement programs for veterans. 
Highly responsible administrative counseling and 
placement experience is required. In addition, appli- 
cants must be honorably discharged veterans and be 
residents of the State of California for at least two 
years. The positions pay $5228 annually. Applica- 
tions should be made at the U. S. Civil Service Re- 

gional Office, 630 Sansome street, San Francisco. 


EVERYTHING 
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Prayer of Peace 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI - 1182-1226 


Toorp, make me an instrument of Thy peace. 
Where there is hatred, let me sow love. 

Where there is injury, pardon. 

Where there is doubt, faith. 

Where their is despair, hope. 

Where there is darkness, light. 

Where there is sadness, joy. 


O DIVINE MASTER, grant that 

I may not so much seek 

To be consoled, as to console; 

To be understood, as to understand; 

To be loved, as to love; 

For it is in giving, that we receive. 

It is in pardoning that we are pardoned. 

It is in dying, that we are born to eternal life. 
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To THE MEN OF MANY NATIONS WHO MEET IN PEACEFUL 
COUNCIL IN THE CITY OF ST. FRANCIS 


You have the prayers of millions attuned to your deliberations. 
What you determine will be a flame raised high for All the World— 
an augury of hope and faith for the Peace to come. May you visit 
us again, when the bells proclaim fulfillment of your historic labors. 


PGE: PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
16X-W—445 


